THE SUN AND THE SERPENT

for the food of man.   Tlowers, too, are frequently
offered,, and lights are burned before the shrines.

It must not be supposed that all snakes are
worshipped. The Nag alone is sacred.

The veneration for this serpent was not bor-
rowed, as some-have supposed, from the aboriginal
tribes. It is .intimately connected with the wor-
ship of the Sun, and is thus closely related to the
orthodox Hindu religion.

The hooded serpent was, as we shall see later,
a totem of the people who claimed descent from
the Sun. And the Naga demigods, who are
described in Brahmanical writings as "The
Celestial Serpents belonging to Surya" (the Sun-^
god1), were deified chiefs of the Solar race,

These demigods belong to a class of deities,
no longer orthodox but very popular, which has
still its temples, its priests, and its worshippers,
both in northern and in southern India.

It is to these ancient deities, rather than to
the great gods of the Brahmans, that the Hindu
people first turn in times of trouble. To the
Naga they pray for rain for their crops, and to
the Naga, or the Deva, they pay their vows in
time of pestilence or famine. To these, also,
they offer the first milk of their cows, and the
first-fruits of their harvest.

From the Mahabharata we learn that Swarga,
1 Bsraskara Grihya Sutra, ii. 19. 9.
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